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THE ART AMATEUR 



These two failures were followed by a third — that of 
" Denise," at Daly's Theatre. Clara Morris appeared in 
" Denise," and Mr. Daly adapted it for her from the 
Parisian drama of Dumas ; but the public taste has 
changed, and the naughtiness which used to please in 
" Article 47 " and " Alixe " is no longer popular. Miss 
Morris made her usual sensation, and threw several ladies 
into the usual hysterics in the terrible scene in which a 
young girl confesses to the man she loves that she is al- 
ready a mother ; but otherwise the piece fell flat. 

Miss Morris played at Daly's for only three weeks. 
It is reported that she has been offered a London engage- 
ment by Manager Abbey. If so, I hope that she will 
make her first appearance there in " Miss Multon." On 
the English stage " Denise " would not be permitted. 

* * 
* 

Colonel McCaull marched out of the Casino, bag 
and baggage, on the first of May, and Rudolph Aron- 
son inaugurated his own management by producing 
" Polly," a new English opera, composed by Edward 
Solomon. Lillian Russell returned to sing in it, and 
the costumes were very showy ; but the libretto was so 
bad that the manager ordered new words to be written 
at once, and the music, although bright and loud, had 
not the merit of originality. 

" Polly " was compounded of " The Daughter of the 
Regiment," " Pinafore " and " The Pirates of Penzance." 
The heroine, adopted by the 200th Hussars, is betrothed 
to a private soldier. Then the Major-General, with 
eight fair daughters, falls in love with her. It is discov- 
ered that she is the Major-General's niece, and she 
returns to the private soldier. It is then discovered that 
she is the daughter of a washerwoman, and the Major- 
General resumes his attentions. The private soldier 
now declares himself to be a German prince, and the 
idiotic story ends with the departure of the regiment for 
the Soudan. 

With a new libretto and some new music "Polly" 
may become popular. It is splendidly mounted ; Miss 
Russell and H. S. Hilliard sing very sweetly, and J. H. 
Ryley is as funny as possible. 

Leaving the Casino and his blessing to Rudolph Aron- 
son, the undaunted Col. McCaull marched down to Wal- 
lack's and produced another military opera, " The Black 
Hussar." This is as intensely German as " Polly " is in- 
tensely English. The sensation scene, at the end of the 
second act, shows how the Germans defeated both the 
French and the Russians in 18 12. I do not remember 
such an incident. 

The music of " The Black Hussar," by Millocker, is 
smooth and sweet ; but it has no dramatic color. The 
libretto, adapted by Sydney Rosenfeld, is dull and tame. 
The first-night audience were as sober as Edgar Poe. 
They never laughed, and left the applause to the claque. 

Lilly Post and Marie Jansen — who comes back from 
England prettier than ever — are the heroines of the new 
opera. Mark Smith, who now sings superbly, is the hero 
— a hussar who disguises himself as a chaplain. Frau- 
lein Cotrelly and Digby Bell try in vain to make some 
fun out of the parts of a German housekeeper and a vil- 
lage barber. The opera is splendidly put upon the stage, 
but it lacks life. As for the story, bless you, there is 
none to tell, sir ! 

Mary Anderson will return in September, and she and 
Judic will be the bright, particular stars of next season. 

Stephen Fiske. 

BOSTON CORRESPONDENCE. 



THE AMERICAN CONTEMPORARY ART EXHIBITION. — 
PAINT AND CLAY CLUB CARICATURES — INDIVID- 
UAL EXHIBITIONS. 

Boston, May 8, 1885, 
The exhibition of American contemporary art at the 
Museum of Fine Arts has given quite a fillip to our hope 
and confidence in our painters. It immediately im- 
presses the visitor as something fresh and fine. One 
powerful cause is presently discovered for this impres- 
sion — namely, that the figure pieces predominate over the 
landscapes. America is coming to paint something be- 
sides landscape. Another cause is by and by learned 
from the secrets of the jury : one hundred and eighteen 
canvases were rejected to one hundred and eight accept- 
ed. An enterprising lady artist sent in a dozen pictures, 
of which only one was received. There is, consequent- 
ly, almost nothing of that depressing mediocrity and 
commonplace, and none of the dreadful cheapness that 
comes in with the crowd in large exhibitions. 

Undoubtedly the great surprise and delight of the col- 



lection is the portrait of Mrs. Clews, by B.-C. Porter, al- 
ready familiar to the exhibition-going public of New 
York. Porter, although a Bostonian, has never had the 
full and hearty indorsement of the Boston artistic frater- 
nity. I don't think that jealousy of his success in New 
York, or envy of his big prices — many times greater than 
those of his nearest rival, twice as large even as Hunt's — 
had much to do with this offishness toward Porter. No- 
body ever knew him but to like him for his modest manli- 
ness. But it has been believed that he had not really " the 
root of the matter in him ;" that he was painting rather 
for success than for art, and so achieving more suc- 
cess than art, doing this by itemizing the jewels and 
wardrobe and flattering the vanity of fine ladies. But 
in this portrait there is neither pug dog, nor gorgeous 
fan, nor rich upholstery, nor property of any kind. The 
pose is the simplest and most unaffected attitude of a 
lady standing to receive or bid adieu to a caller, with her 
hands folded in front of her. The clasped hands and 
arms bare to the elbow are beautiful themselves, and are 
painted beautifully. If anything, they are too much the 
central point of attraction in the picture. Yet the face, 
painted with art that has concealed the art by which the 
modelling and relief are obtained, asserts its proper force 
and superiority to all details and accessories, much as 
these must be admired. The black silk and satin and 
bead-trimming are in perfect tone and keeping, like the 
plain golden background. Above all, distinction, well- 
bred ease, altogether an individualized and attractive 
personal presence charm the eye and hold the interest of 
the spectator. Boston at last sees some reason for Por- 
ter's vogue and prices in New York, and vows henceforth 
to give him every recognition he may desire. 

Mr. Vinton's portrait near by, evidently abler as a 
painting, is so much less charming as a portrait that it 
. does not have half the credit it is entitled do. " 'Twas 
ever thus " with these two excellent Boston painters' 
works. It is an education in criticism and connoisseur- 
ship to stand between these two canvases and do justice 
to each. One is smooth in patient, superficial finish ; the 
other prides itself apparently on its rapid and knowing 
brush-work, each touch left to show where it was placed 
with an unhalting, unerring decision. Both are master- 
ly, and one is not fairly to be praised at the expense of 
the other. Let them teach the lesson that all good is 
not the exclusive possession of any one school ; all merit 
is not confined to one style. Other notable portraits are 
contributed by Mr. Grundmann, the head of the Museum 
school of painting ; Mr. Vonnoh, the elder Weir, and Miss 
Cranch. Mr. Grundmann is represented by two paint- 
ings, one of the Rev. Dr. Waterston and the other of a 
boy and a chair. Both works show the ripe powers and 
sound taste proper to the professor of an academical 
institution, the chair in the boy's portrait being so evi- 
dently the pet prescription of the parents that the artist 
is promptly acquitted on that score. Vonnoh's portrait 
of a boy with a red ear is round and rosy and really 
boylike in expression. Miss Cranch's head of a little 
girl is rich in the most lovely expression of innocent, 
childish glee— a happy presentation of character and sen- 
timent. The portrait by John F. Weir is a large full- 
length of a gentleman, not particularly prepossessing but 
unimpeachable, surely, and interesting for the name of 
the painter. 

The most ambitious ideal pictures are those of E. H. 
Blashfield, one attempting a sort of Alma-Tadema sub- 
ject, a young Athenian sculptor pausing at his work of 
carving a huge frieze of horses and warriors to take his 
repast of fruit and wine from the hand of a fair maid 
who has climbed up to his staging. The other is " In- 
spiration," a muse striking a lyre in rhapsody in the midst 
of marble architecture, rich with columns and mosaics. 
Both pictures have the fault of an overcrowded confusion 
of details, all excellently painted, but all clamoring at once 
for attention. In the former the flock of fluttering pig- 
eons and the fruits and the roofs of the city drown the 
two figures; in the latter the elaborate architectural 
background and its polychromatic ornament. But both 
are full of spirit and sustained strength, and are highly 
decorative in effect. Alden Weir's figure of a girl 
sitting by the cradle of a very little baby sound asleep 
is soberly, sincerely and solidly painted, and of some 
human interest — not a mere model. An ambitious, 
academic, Salon-like canvas is that of Miss S. P. B. Dod- 
son, entitled " Bacidas." An exceedingly hideous and live- 
ly old hag is apparently teaching a nude younger woman 
how to read the auguries of the entrails of a disem- 
bowelled cock. The novice's features are contorted, as 
the old sibyl's are, with the afflatus of the oracle. The 



United States have no use for such a composition as this. 
It is neither impressive, nor pleasing, nor instructive ; 
yet it is pretty good — yes, very good painting throughout, 
of remarkable strength for a woman's hand. Kenyon 
Cox's nude figure is very trivial and commonplace — thin 
and chalky in color and scrawny in drawing. 

As for landscape, there is nothing exciting at this ex- 
hibition, though much that is good and characteristic. 
For characteristic work of the leading Boston landscap- 
ists, however, one can go to the caricature collection of 
the Paint and Clay Club. Here are pieces of still life 
composed of objects so real that some of them, such as 
a pair of herrings or half dozen of lemons, actually stand 
out from the picture, being tacked on to the frame. There 
is also a landscape with cattle, where little wooden cows 
and sheep, such as come in children's toy-sets, browse 
outside of the foreground. Here figures, too, the por- 
trait of the young girl with one leg, the missing leg, clad 
in its red silk stocking, being affixed to the frame. The 
favorite cow of a well-known cattle-painter is represent- 
ed grown so decrepit in many years of standing for him 
that it has to be propped up with poles. A landscapist 
who loves to pile up the paint for solidity of effect is 
caricatured in a foreground where actual reeds and 
bushes are fastened to the foreground, with solid hogs, 
applique" ducks, and other live stock among them. One 
marine artist is represented by an upright yard of blank 
canvas, with a dot near the top for a sail on the horizon. 
Of course Turner's " Slave-Ship " comes in for a " crazy- 
quilt " mass of high colors, with a variety of human legs 
and toes sticking up out of it, and some bits of heavy iron 
chain streaming up in defiance of gravitation. The 
whole thing is simple, hearty young men's fun, and will 
hurt no strong man's feelings, while it may serve to 
warn certain artists of foibles that grow upon them. 
Certainly the artist who is not caricatured must be dis- 
appointed. 

The individual exhibitions this spring have been very 
interesting. Chief among them undoubtedly was that 
of Messrs. Davis and Simmons, two pupils, some years 
ago, of the Museum school of drawing and painting. 
They have now had two or three years' study in Paris, 
and are making good their early promise. Davis is 
hailed by a class of critics who never understood Cor6t 
as a worthy successor to the place he left vacant in 
landscape. Such praise is perilous coming from such 
quarters. Davis has something of the pluck of the im- 
pressionists, but he lacks their sincerity, truth, and un- 
conventionally in color. Mr. Simmons is an able paint- 
er, but he apparently is not moved to paint anything 
beyond the common stock subjects. The Misses Beckett 
and Von Hillern have also held an exhibition that has 
been much talked about. Miss Beckett was a disciple of 
the late W. M. Hunt, and, thoroughly saturated with his 
spirit and doctrine, she has maintained the best of any of 
that school a true independence and freedom of style. 
Miss Von Hillern is the walker whose feats of endurance 
held rinks in suspense, for a week at a time, some years 
ago. These two ladies bury themselves in Virginia 
woods in springtime, and emerge only in winter with 
their work. Their canvases, exceedingly alike (as would 
be expected of the only possessor of a given style and 
her one pupil), are unlike anything else in the world of 
art, unless it be the wood interiors of Diaz. The prin- 
ciple is to set down exactly what they see, painting Only 
out of doors in presence of their object. The result is 
peculiar but powerful — a worthy presentation of the mas- 
sive trunks and gnarled branches of the primeval forest. 
The rich color is the strong point at present, but the 
drawing and finish are coming on apace. 

A remarkable original attempt in modern sculpture is 
drawing to its completion at the terra-cotta works in 
this city — the frieze for the great arched monument to 
the soldiers of Hartford, Conn. Around the flanking 
bastions and above the gateway — for the whole is like the 
gateway of an ancient castle — is to run a frieze of fig- 
ures, life-size and American, on one side battle scenes, 
on the other the departure and welcome home of the 
citizen soldiery. All the figures are in pale terra cotta, 
to correspond with the light stone of the monument, and 
they are in excellent drawing and graceful composition 
for the most part, the work of Messrs. Ruberl and Kit- 
son. The excellent work of the latter, in the sculptured 
decorations of the houses of W. K. Vanderbilt and 
Henry S. Marquand, and on the great building of the 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, is well known in New 
York. Kitson is from Leeds, England, and was trained 
in an English school for sculptors in Rome, where he 
won several prizes. Greta. 



